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The Union as it Was. 


What do these constitutional croakers mean? 
Do they intend to tell us that there can be no Union 
Without Slavery? Do they mean that there can be 
no Constitution if Slavery is abolished? Is, then, 

‘the wild phantasy that Slavery is the corner-stone 
of Republican institutions accepted as the one idea 
of free government? Is this system of oppression 
the alpha and the omega—the beginning and the 
ending—of the American Republic? We are told 
that we must have the Union as it was. With all 
my heart! Can we not have a Union and a Con- 
stitution and a Republic though Slavery should pass 
away? Would our political fabric crumble though 
there were no Stanly to break up common sehouls, 
exile native-born citizens, and drive the shrinking, 
loyal fugitive back to her master? 

This is the strangest infatuation that ever frenzied 
the human brain. The Union is for freedom—the 
Constitution was ordained for freedom—the Repub- 
lic is for freedom, and yet Union, Constitution, and 
the Republic are broken, violated and gone, if we 
do not preserve and perpetuate Slavery! Was there 
no heaven when Satan and bis traitorous hordes 
were driven to the pit? Cannot a man be well un- 
less he has a cancer gnawing at his vitals? We 
must have the Union as it was. That is what I de- 
sire—the Union as it was at the beginning. If a 
crew mutiny and convert a merchant vessel into a 
pirate ship, docs the owner who captures the ship, 
hangs the crew, and returns the vessel to the pur- 
poses of lawful commerce, detroy or injure the ves- 
sel? So with the ship Constitution. The slave- 
holders had converted it into a slave pirate ship. 
All that we propose is to pull down their black and 
bloody flag, throw overboard their manacles and 
handcuffs, hoist the flag of Liberty, freight it with 
human rights, and return it to the pathway where 


our Fathers launched it to sail evermore on a voyage 
of freedom.—[Owen Lovejoy. 


The Uses of War. 


What is more sclfish and vindictive than war! 
and yet war is a great educator. There is noth- 
ing like it, It isa friction that grinds men to dust, 
yet it devclopes power, enterprise, cou rage, heroism, 
and new ideas: new health and growth uniformly 
follow. Men think the only question involved is 
onc of money, territory, reputation or present safe- 
ty, and do not see that the whole order of things is 
at stake, and that a spirit may be evoked that shall 
put a new face on history. Everything rotten, false, 
insincere or honey-combed, must give way in a strain 
that accompanies war: and our fect once more reach 
solid ground. False rclations, false ceonomies, false 
pretentions, that in time of peace accumulate more 
or less rapidly, as does rust on unuscd iron, or as 
ashes on an undisturbed fire, are swept away, and 
we stand for only what we are in nature, and pre- 
vail only so far as we arc imbedded in fact, 

War is always a present calamity and a potential 
blessing. Rank and thrifty vines need cropping to 
give them root; young trees need trimming and an 
occasional vigorous shake, and grecnsward growe 
grass al] the more abundantly for being now and 
then subjected to the savage discipline of the har- 
row, In history the sword has been the pruning- 
knife, the spade and the harrow, and has been ad- 
ministered to life in the midst of death. The race 
has had a severe schooling; war, under Providence, 
has been a powerful instrumentality for good, and 
his heart is running away with his head who fancies 
its day is past, and that no good will henceforth re- 
sult from it. 

Men do not know for what they fight. Their 
declared motive is usually selfish and mean, but fur- 
nishes the occasion for higher laws to develope 
themselves.—[J. Burroughs. 


ee ee ae ee ee 
Hasten, O God, the coming af the age of 
Individualism !—[Gerrit Smith, 
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Admiration. 


Dear Eprror:—This evening, a3 I leaned from 
my window, l heard the strangest complaint trem- 
ble up from our own green Earth toward Heaven. 
The Moon, with a face all glorious, had just come 
over the castern hill, and the ponds in the emerald 
meadow below me lay ia a glittering stiliness, and 
not a breeze dared to whisper. One Ette eonecited 
bird, recking in his nest high up in the maple 
boughs, ventured to chirp after everything else was 
stil! . but he, too, by and by was awed into silence, 
and nestled down to sleep, The mysterious bush 
drew inc out of my mort al chrysalis, and the ear 
of the conscious spirit was opened, The Earth was 
murmuring to the Moon, and these were the words 
which my soul heard: 

“How I should Jove and admire you, bright 
Moon, if you had only proved yourself to be the 
ideal planet which my affection once male you. 
When I first saw you sailing in peerless majesty 
through the vast and high expanse of space, I eazed 
and worshipped. Every day I talked to my lover, 
the Sun, of your mild dignity and strange attrac- 
tion; but afterwards I learned that it was lis kiss 
that made your face wear such a pure, bright beau- 


ty, and that you lived and moved in the full light of 


bis admiration. Yet you was not content with his 
attention, but you must, in your own peculiar, calm 
manner, display yourself to the grand old Ocean, 
(who had heretofore been all my own) and get him, 
too, under vour influence. Indeed, so perfectly 
have you insinuated yourself into his favor, that 


Then J 


vou regulate the very pulses of his heart. 


have noticed that poets, lovers, and all the race of 
fairies and elves, have yielded to the witchery of 


vour charms. Had you been satisfied with the ad- 
miration of one, even had it been my own loved 
Sun, you would not have suffered so in my esteem; 
but your evident desire to please all 


your 


passion 
to win admiration, has, I am sorry to say, changed 
my regard for you. Had you been more diseret, 
and not so iinprudently frank, more chary in your 
first acquaintance with your lovers, and not so art- 
lessly familiar, there would not have been such a 
detraction from your dignity, neither should I have 
thought you so heartless. But still I cherish a hope 
that you may yet be able to conquer your ruling 
passion, a love of admiration, and that you will some 
day become the ideal planet I once loved.” 

arth ceased speaking, and a sigh from Nature's 
own breast breathed up faintly in the silence. Then 
I listened anxiously for the Moon’s defence, and 
Eke clear distant notes from silver chords, her voice 
came down, charming the air in its vibrations, 

“Dear Earth, do not murmur at me because I 


amne Ne 


nat ee er a e R E e e e a a a a a a i 


have lived my own nature, and remained true to the 
laws of my being. If I have won adtniration, it 
was not because 1 have sought it from a selfish love 
of attention, but because those duties which are my 
part of the universal economy to perform, have 
fixed me in a situation that renders me an object of 
observation and attraction. I bave not intended to 
be selfish, or to encroach upon vour rights, or cause 
you to be disappointed in me; and I cherish a se- 
rene regard for you whieh no murmuring can Jessen 
or change, The sphere in which an all-wise power 
has purposed to have me move, renders it Impossi- 
ble for me to be obscure, or to affect coyness; and 
if I possess attraction, I hope always to remember 
that I receive it from a larger source of light and 
It is impossible for the rays of my re- 
gard to fall only upon one chosen object, for the 


radiance. 


freedom of my nature loves to bestow some little 
beam upon everything that appears in my course. 
Pardon me for shining, and fulfilling the designs of 
my existence.” 

Here the words died away, and the Moon, calm 
in her purpose, moved on toward the West, push- 
ing her way through the thick clouds that were 
closing around her path, while the troubled Earth 
began to gossip with the stars about her, and the 
mischievous stars winked back their approbation. 
This unexpected insight into the affairs of Nature 
led me into serious thought and reflection upon the 
subject of Admiration, 

You may call it strength or weakness—a_ failing 
or a virtue—that principle which forms an clement 
in almost every individual mind—a desire to please. 
It is the evident proportion it bears to the other 
mental faculties, and the consequent influence it ex- 
ereises upon the conduet, that constitutes it a failing 
Is there one truthful 
person who will not readily acknowledge it is pleas- 
ant to be admired? The individual (and I hope I 
may never meet such an one,) who is callous to the 
esteem, praise, and even love of those about him, 
can be Lut an unscemly exereseenee upon the fair 
face of socicty, of no use or worth, On the other 
hand, the individual whose conduct is regulated 
solely by a desire to win admiration, becomes a 
mere tool and sycophant, and never fails finally to 
lose the reward he has been so anxious to gain, 

That this desire should ever become the actuating 
motive of our lives would be a cause for lament, 
and deserving of censure; yet that it may some 
times be considered Jaudable, instead of reprehensi- 
ble, when it is combined with the principles of right, 
and allicd with the steady purpose of well-doing, I 
can but believe. The particular cause which has 
inade one an object of admiration, should influence 


or a virtue in the possessor. 


oar judgments in recard to that individual’s men- 
tal strength or weakness. If I was a beautiful wo- 
man, the pulse at my heart would hardly be quick- 
encd to receive a compliment for my beauty. Ii 
would bid the admirer pay his adulaticns to Dame 
Nature, the molder and fashioner of the morta: 
I, myseif, the unecen spirit, might be both | 
unworthy and uuloveable, though my face were as: 
beautiful as Raphacl’s ideals. But should I for the 
active pursuance of duty, or for the cultivation of 
wartn-heartcedness, receive the meed of praise, I 
know my eyes would give ont the quick sparkle of 


eit sket. 


gladness, and my soul would thank God that it: 
possesse d one attribute worthy of admiration, 


That there is danger of beeoming vain and self- ` 


eonecitcd, even when tue admiration we gain is the 
reward of actual soul worth, is an evident fact: 


yet I believe and know that men and women who | 


work for the souls development, and who, scener 
or later, are sure to receive the reward of arrreca- 
tion, praise and anection, are, nevertheless. for the! 


wellare of a cause, and for the trutirs sake, eoutent 
to live under censure, and voluntarily receive the 
reproach of the world. 

But to what and to whom is praise due for the 
power We may possess to conmmand admiration? 
To our own resolutions, and to the advantaces of 
acicnee and education, we usually attribute the im- 
provement that has been made upon our original 
gift; yet for the first spiritual germs we mut thank 
the great Eternal Cause, And 
and education but the gradual 
blessines “For of bim, aud through him, 
and to him, are all thines.” 


What are science | 
unl iline of God's 
to man? 
So for spiritual or 
pliysical beauty we have no reason to be vain; and 
if the mind chance to gather in its endeavors the 
least shadow of perfection, let us say with the apos- 
tle, “I thank God that I am what I am.” 

AEMCER A, 
Granite Hills, June 


The Blacks and the War. 


The Llacks lave done gabantly what they have 
been allowed to do. 


153, 1892. 


Had the military necessity of 
their emancipation been admitted and declared at- 
the outset, they would have done a hundred times 
more. 
for one hundred thousand of thean to serve the Union | 


eause in any manful capacity, and they will very | REPUBLIC. 


If the Nation thinks best 
to wait awhile, so, we presume, will they. 


soon repert themselves, 


of this struggle is the inalienable right of man to be! 
treated as man; and that truth will be vindicated | 


by the result, whether in the re-establishment or the | 


| 


overthrow of the Union.—[ New York Tribune, 
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: A Letter. 


Dear Friexp:—You ask me to write, and 

any subject will be acceptable. Can a woman 
write on a subject and stick to her text ?—that's 
the question, 1, at least, cannot pursue a connected 
train of thought to-day. “Thoughts are brain- 
sweat,” and L cannot call these fleeting images 
which me pasing through my mind by so divnified 


a name, 
The N tePUBLIC—how suggestive the name 
' 


pin these troublous times! 


EW | 
Js order to evolve out of 
‘public of Jove and harmony 
to avise from the ashes of the old slavery-tiinted 
! monster, 


tthis ebaos, and a new Re 


who in his death throes is making himself 


more horribly disgusting? Is the “Good Time” 


eoming for which we have waited and prayed so 

Is Love, Equality, Fraternity, to be the 
iwatchwords in that new Repubhe? Wall Faith, 
Lope and Charity find an chiding place in men’s 
hearts? If net, this terrilde 


| 
shaking the continent from the center to the cir- 


Jone? 


strugelb, which is 


| 

peumh renee, Will have been in vain—the precious 
bk ood ae the land will bave Leen smiled for 
ruins. t. tefortners, it is time for vou to arouse 
hand gird on your armor to cesist in the ertsis which 
aL upon us, and for which you, more than others, 
lave accountable Let the Conservatives, who have 
pane ated change, still remain inactive; but you 
must work, Net in a noisy, bluster'ne way, but by 
striving to put into practice what vou have so long 
preached, and helping to gnide the floundering 
ship into the only sure Laven of peace, which is 
oth white and black. Reformers have 


mined ane sapped the old structure until it is ready 


sustice to Ls 


to fall about our cars, but they have given us noth- 


ing practicable in its place, and seemingly frightened 
at the storm, some have diawn within their shells, 
while others are dep vceating this “bloody war.” 


There are noble exceptions, but they are struveling 
on alone, without capital, or even fee which could 
be given if their brethren in the faith had ever been 
sincere in their professions of love for the race, 
There is more truth in Mr. Overton's despairing ar- 
ticles than his crities give him credit for. 1t is dis- 
Conaing to see the vascillation of some, and the 


zut why find 


“comple te breaking down of others. 


Proclaim emancipation to-morrow, and ask | | fault? T suppose all act as they must. 


I sat down to tell you how well F liked the New 
It seems to be the right thing in the 


right tine, and to be dis <cussing some of the vital 


The moral | questions of the day—not all, for the time has not 


| come to give all abuses a thorough ventilation. I 
have hopes that the little shect will make its way in 
the world, and come as a messenger of hope to 
many despairing souls. I want to lend you a help- 
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ing hand, but I can do nothing here in the midst 
of Fogydom. But I have faith that somewhere 1 
shall find my work. The days of my life go b 
dreary and monotonous. I want to grapple wit 
the world—to feel that I have really lived, before I 
ass off this stage of existence. “It will all be right 
in the morning,” so let us do all that our hands find 
to do, and keep looking and praying for the “Good 
Time.” Yours for a life of faith and works, 
JENNIE. 
Victory, N. Y., June 18, 1862. 


Necessity. 


Spirit of Nature! all sufficing power, 
Necessity! thou mother of the world! 
Unlike the God of human error, thou 
Requirest no prayers or praises; the caprice 
Of man’s weak will belongs no more to thee 
Than do the changeful passions of bis breast 
To thy unvarying harmony: the slave, 
Whose horrible lusts spread misery o’er the world, 
And the goed man, who lives, with virtuous pride, 
His being in the sight of happiness, 
That springs from his own works; the poison-tree, 
Beneath whose shade all life is withered up, 
And the fair oak, whose leafy dome affords 
A temple where the vows of happy love 
Are registered, are equals in thy sight: 
No love, no hate, thou cherishest; revenge 
And favoritism, and worst desire of fame, 
Thou knowest not; all that the wide world contains 
Are but thy passive instruments, and thou 
Regardest them all with an impartial eye, 
Whose joy or pain thy nature cannot feel, 
Because thou art not human sense, 
Because thou art not human mind. 


Yea, when the sweeping storm of time 
Has sung its death-dirge o’er the ruined fanes 
And broken altars of the almighty fiend, 
Whose name usurps thy honors, and the blood 
Through centuries clotted there, has floated down 
The tainted flood of ages, shalt thou live 
Unchangeable! A shrine is raised to thee 

Which, nor the tempest breath of time, 

Nor the interminable flood, 

Over earth’s slight pageant rolling, 

Availeth to destroy,— 

The sensitive extension of the world, 

That wondrous and eternal fane, 
Where paio and pleasure, good and evil join, 
To do the will of strong necessity, 

And life, in multitudinous shapes, 
‘Brill pressing forward where no term can be, 

Like hungry and unresting flame 
Carls round the eternal columns of its strength. 


—{Shelley. 


Critique. 

Mr. Epiror:—In No. 7, under the head of 
“Magnetism,” and in recommending the Harbinger 
of Health, you express much that to me is true and 
important; but you make one or two statements, 
which I cannot forbear to question. You say thas 
“flowers, trees and animals, obey Nature’s laws, and 
secure that health and perfection of structure de- 
nied to the higher order of beings, made stupid by 
the arbitrary moralities.”. Now [am hardly satis- 
fied with such an unqualified statement. 

In the first place I am not sure that flower, tree 
and animal do obey Nature's laws better than I do. 
But if they do, I have this excuse to make: that 
their duties and functions are few, simple, well-defin- 


jed, and in a narrow eompass; while mine are very 


numerous, exceedingly complex, undefined and 
world-wide. I question whether flowers, trees and 
animals all “secure health and perfection of structure,” 
even if any of them do. I think facts are against 
you here. The vegetable and animal world, to my 
mind, is as full of disease and defects as the “higher 
orders” of being. It docs not scem consistent to me 
that the lower orders of life and being should be, in 
the aggregate, more healthy and perfect in structure 


than the buman. 
Are not our fruit trees and fruit the prey to various 


diseases; and worms and insects? Do not scrofula 
and consumption pervade flowers, trees and animals f 
We often find “that glorious tree yonder,” to which 
you refer, to be rotten-hearted or hollow-hearted, 
and the worm or the grub gnawing at its vitale 

I doubt whether “the conditions of health are 
within cach individual organization,” although Mr. 
Davis says so, and you agree with him. Has 
a child born full of scrofula, or syphilitic taint, 
or small, weak lungs, or puny, weak muscles, “the 
conditions of health within him”? I do not believe 
it. Nearly fifty per eent. of all who died in New 
York, recently, in one week, were children undet 
five years old. Did these ebildren have within 
them the conditions of health? If so, when does a 
man bave within him the conditions of ill health or 
discase? Is there nothing in the original constitu- 
tion? Yea, verily; and far more than in all else, 
There is some analogy between a flower, a tree 
and a man, but we are very liable to err in compan 
ing simple with complex organizations. If a simple 
organization is more obedient to Nature, its holds 
upon life are few and frail: and if a complex struo- 
ture is more liable to disease or derangement, there 
is compensation in its having “many strings to its 
bow,” and many and tenacious holds upon existence, 
My conclusion is that throughout all Nature there 
is “none perfect; no not one.” J. H. C. 


Where Rests the Responsibility ? 


This Nation has fairly begun to experience the 
terrible realities of war. ‘The bitter, stunning agony 
has already come to a thousand hearts. The heavy, 
wasting sorrow is falling upon many a family circle. 
The blighting shadow is creeping over, alas! how 
many thresholds, The dull and crushing strokes 
are falling. God and angels pity the bereaved and 
sorrowing ones! From these merciless conse- 
quences there is now no door of escape. 


Whence have come all these cruel wrongs? This 
deplorable condition which has rendered the bar- 
barous concomitant of a civil war possible? Some- 
where in fhe sphere of causes may we find the 
source, whence flow these wounds, bruises, and 
pains to Humanity’s great heart! 

Consequences so momentous and deplorable re- 
eult from no sudden moral revulsion. No accident 
has brought upon this Nation its fearful penalty. 
For long years the storm has been gathering—the 
torrent been accumulating. Our people, schooled 
in the methods of oppression, bave grown cold and 
unresponsive to better impulses, till now no avenue 
is open to advancement, bui through the fiery 
ordeal. 

The voice of justice—which is the voice of God 
—and which, as well as merey, pleads for the weak 
and defenceless—has been crying “Let my people 
go.” But in vain the ery! One half of this Na- 
tion have been steadily lapsing towards barbarism, 
by reason of the exercise of irresponsible power, hab- 
its of indolence, and ungovernable passion. Mean- 
while the other half have blinded their eyes and 
eteelcd their bearts against the claims of humanity 
—refused to recognize the brotherhood of man, and 
persisted in decreeing injustice, oppression, cruelty, 
end wrong, as the portion of the defenecless few. 

To day we are involved in one common woe, in 
consequence of this persistent, manifold injustice. 
We are beginning to realize ourselves what for long 
years our dark-hued brothers and sisters have fully 
experienced. Family separations, wounds, bruises, 
and bleeding hearts are not new to the four millions 
of blacks. Not onc tithe of the suffering is yet 
heaped upon us, that has been the continued por- 
tion of the African race. 


Still we fail asa nation to feel ourselves allied by 
the bonds of sympathy to “these, our brethren.” 
The interests of this class of people are regarded in 
the light not of simple justice and right, but of com- 
mercial profit and political advantage. Poisoned 
by prejudice against color, many really aspiring 
minds fail to sce the difference between opposers 
and defenders of chattel slavery, and desire to sce 
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Garrison, Sumner, Greeley, and other champions of 
Freedom involved in common ruin with Jeff. Davis 
and his compeers—champions of Slavery. 

It would seem that the furnace of affliction has 
not yet ted the hearts of this class. They still fad 
to see that injustice and oppression are as foully 
wrong when dealt out to a dark-skinned as to a 
white brother. They forget that God is our father, 
and all men are our brethren. 

In view of such obliviousness, reader, where rests 
the responsibility of this war ?—[ Herald of Progress. 


Our Military System. 


The American soldier is an American freemaa, 
and although in an emergency like the present, he 
readily submits to military bondage for his country’s 
sake, he expects and has a right to expect that his 
intelligence and motives for entering the service will 
be respected. We iegret the necessity of saying 
that in ninety cases out of a hundred he enters the 
service only to be disappointed in this respect. 

The organization of our army is radically wrong, 
or rather the practical workings of the organization 
put to the blush our vaunted boastings of advanced 
civilization and freedom. The common soldier at 
best is mercly a serf, for whose life there is no more 
regard than for that of the mules who excite pro- 
fanity at the lips of all army teamsters. He is 
badly clothed, badly fed, cheated out of his commu- 
tations, worked like a cart horse, deprived of all 
comforts, subjected to abuse; and when worn out 
by hard service, or wounded in battle, does not re- 
ccive, in most cases, the care bestowed by the au- 
thorities upon the common paupers of the country. 
Could the book of private grief be unsealed, and 
the story of thousands who have died through need- 
less exposure, or have been murdered by useless 
severe marching, or have quictly died far away from 
home for the want of medical attention, be told, a 
picture would be presented that would exceed the 
horrors of the most terrible carnage. lt is a story 
that has yet to be told, and as it grows in aye, eac 
day accumulates star tling ev de NCES against the 
errors of the American military system. 

All these errors, in our opinion, grow ont of the 
old regular army. It is based upon the principle 
that the officer is a gentleman, and the soldier the 
next thing to a brute. No tasks are too severe, no 
duties too laborious for the common soldier. He 
muat cat the commonest food, wear the commonest 
and ill-shaped clothing, look up to his officer as a 
superior being, and obey orders. This idea has 
been instilled into the mind of every graduate 
at West Point, and thus has apre ‘ad throughout the 
entire army. These “regulars,” wherever you find 
them, with very few exceptions, act upon this prin- 
ciple, and they are sufficiently numerous to have 
made the chtire army of over half a million of men 
about as uncomfortable as so many intelligent bu- 


man beings can be.—[Cincinnati Times, 
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“ God's Way is Best.” 


“But God’s way is best, and He seems to have de- 
eided that it is not so important that the Rebelhon 
shall be suppressed soon, as that it shall be thorough- 
Jy and radically exterminated. The hearts of rulers 
and of generals are in His bands, and the issues of 

campaigns are subordinate to the consummation of 
His purposes. But for this, the traitors would 
have been defeated at Bull Run, as with tolerable 
management on our side they must have been, 
when a pro-Slavery counter-revolution at the South 
would Lave restored us the Union as it was, and 
raved its animating soul for further mischief. Had 
our armies been handled half as well as our fleets 
have been, the war would long sine: have been 
over, and the Cotton States once more dictating 
and bullying in Congress. It is not thus, becats’ 
it js not be ‘st that it should be. "—|[N. Y. Daily 
Tribune, May 30. 


This is the latest view taken of the Bull Run 
butehery that has attracted my attention, Dat it is 
in agreement with what [ understand to be Broth- 
of “the great Wisdom.” Four 
days later, under the hhead—*The Reverse Before 
Richmond”™—the Tribune says: “We are eommelled 


Barry's view 


to acknowledge a reverse, with all its demoralizing 
effects on one side, and cheouragement on the oth- 
er. What- 
of men 


Why this hanpencd, time will show,” 
ever time may show, in regard to the acts 
In the matter, the Tribune 
Union reverse, one of its Ged's purposes, 


must recognize, in this 
This 
“great Wisdom” is but a great tyrant—a erent slave- 
holdcr—a creat wa great blood-shedder 
—a great brutalizer, The tyrauny none will pre- 
tend to justify; execpt on the assumption that it is 
! ley nee 
and the 
f-depen- 
denee that prepares for recognizing the remaining 


rinaker—a o 


exercised ip wisdom that ts Incomprel: test hi 


companied by power that is irresistible; 


recognition of these produc S R sense of ce 


part of this trimity—nainely, goodness that is unim- 
peachable, unquestionable, But the making of this 
corner of the triangle is just as arbitrary a process 
as that of ma It is sim- 
tliat the treatment. re- 


ecived must be of g odness beeause It js of wiser 


hing cither of the others. 


ply the third assumption 


and power [hiis placing the same coutrel over 


men that men exercise over horses, Our sucerss 


e 
7 
ry 


n ighi 


with horses depends on our keeping them g 


Vs 
The sueeess of slave- 
holders with their slaves is the same. The 

of the “great Wisdom” with those it desienedly dc- 


prive: sof wislomis the sanie. 


raneo of their own powers, 


SUCECss: 


The obsequieusness, 
the servility, thet recognizes a designing hand, too 
good to be unkind aial too wise to be mistake u, iM 
all the treatment we receive that makes us misera- 
ble, is the same as that in the black slavt toward Lis 
white master. 


a re ee, 


Before Gen. Scott went to France, the responst- 
bility for the turn of things at Bull Run, was thrown 
on Gen. Patterson. While Scott was in 
France, Gen. Patterson threw the responsibility en 
Gen. Scott. After Gen. Scott returned, there was 
an attempt to throw it back again on Gen. Patter- 
son. Common-sense people look upon the powers 
at Washington as the conccalers of trath and the 
cheaters of justiee in the case, for the bencfit of 
The N. Y. Tribune Tifts the 
bility from all these, and casts it upon its God— 


Gen. 


politicians, responsi- 


ail this mischief and 
misery as being a part of his purposes. 


making him responsible for 

My objection is, that this is placing the responsi- 
bility on an irresponsible cbaracter—a_ character 
that the history and present condition of mankind 
show to have been unreliable for administering jus- 
tice and establishing equity and righteousness—of- 
tener and more than otherwise helping and strength- 
ening the oppressor against the eppressed—thus 
The doc- 
ddepraving., The tendcney 
isto heentiousness and the shedding of Hoed. It 


previ tta the deing of what mast meds to be done, 


encouraging ill-doers in their iH-domg. 
trine as de MorgHuzue au 


aud provides for the doing of what most needs to 
be prevented being done. Itis a doctrine fit to be 
In the mouths of priests in the pulpit, and of poil- 
ticians pervert and prostituting the press to il- 
leeitimacy. Jt is net a deetrine dit to be 
mouths of virtuous, honest, rajons} men. 
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The question being to know w? “renee 


nture and recoonizing powers superior to Na- 
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ture, the answer icli nu imizgined power supe- 
rier to Nature vou recognize what you bave no 


bawine ss to familiarize voursel® with—uo busines 


to ammonch with reguisiious no business te know 
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piensure and purposes though this puts veu under 
the fect of your fellows -—whercas, in the powcrs of 
Native you recognize only what you feel free to 


ow 


familiarize yourscif with—what you msy appro’ ach 

it, enjoy- 
The 
ditivrenee, then, is the dificrence between what is 
and what is exalting. It is the difer- 
ence between being bound to aide in the ignorance 


that is dictated to you, and being at liberty to know 


d know ell about for 


a 
¿lil 


your own benci 
pent, usefulss and lottimate exaltston. 


la 


Lunnhatin 
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all you can. It is the difference between being a 
slave, with desire to make slaves of others, aud be- 
ing a man, with desire to make others men and | 
freemen. Orson S. Murray. 
Foster's Crossings, Warren Co., June 15, 62. 


Letter from Mr. Overton. 


Mr. Eprror:—I am traveling westward, and | 
while passing 1 am endeavoring, as opportunity of 
for the 
and I am so far encouraged by 


fers, to do something Ly way of canvassing 
New Repvnsuic; 
my success, as to have no doubt but that a few 
agents, taking hold energetically, would make it in 
every sense of the word a sucecss. 
introducing to the notice of liberal reformatory 

sinds, to ensure a goud reception, There are many 
such all over the country, who 


journal, who know nothing of its existence, and will | 


not unless | by some means it is brought to their at- 
tention. 


Battle Creek, situated at a junction of a creek by | 
that name (from a battle fought there between the 
settlers and indians,) and the Kalamazoo, is a smart | 
lite village or city (every place in the West is a 
city,) of abont Bix thousatd inhabitants, many of 
whem are very liberal, The Spirituali-ts have n 
large congregailon, to whom Rev. Mr. Peebles min- 
isters regularly, aud who compre many of the best 
; Se. a 


awl most infurntial men of the place. 1! copa 


Adventists also have a large church, suwdi a fiu 


buibiwg fora printing and poa Gree WA. 


Steam press, ou which is pemted all the matter fer 
ii ehburch m tke States, The Review and Herakl 
The Woiki’s Crisis, 


Poston. is the organ of 


is ther organ. puc Eshel i 


another brane Ht url another 
ehureh, of course) of Adventists, who itr froan 
thoes 
of ií Sabbath It was 


en them, and all wore as 


seveath, as the 


i ealed 


piik rs, or ns the 


(ie 
When busy 
Pevil is atr posed to be among 
Spintuahets. Saturday all is Et Benes d 
Gone of a tanporal nature to disturb the houn 
the day. 

They have a buge tent wiieh they et 
them where they 
mectuys, Blier Hull told me, are perfectly free for 


arry with 
wish to heid metings, 


anybody and everybody to express their opiicons, 
and eoutrovert, if they can, the doctrin s adv aueed, 
This end looks 


confidences in the power of truth, if mot ter truth, 


is Liberal, ecrtainly, ns 
to sustain itself on equal terms with error, 

Ekler Hull, who is said to be a very talented 
man, and who certainly is a gentieman, held a de- : 
bate here with Mr. Wi adsworth, on the qu. 


the relative merits, or moral influence, of Spiritual- ' 


tion of; 


l, 


It only needs: 


ereatly neel such a: 


m observing the first gay of the week, insicad | 
Sunday | 


N 
GA 


y hie] “ih 


cf they hal | 


Teed to be cured of thei onatenant hau: and scorn 


Joy 


ism and Christianity, which I believe is being pub- 
ished 4 in the Herald of Progress. It must have 
been ably contested on both sides, as Mr. W. is a 
powerful debater. Itis understood that Mr. Wads- 
worth’s Spiritualism did not include Christianity, 
nor Elder Hulls Christianity Spiritualism, 

But as a believer in beth Spiritualism and Chris- 

I protest against this pitting of the one sya- 
tem against the other. Christianity, from the be 

ginning to the end, is but a system of Spiritualism. 


tianity, 


| The Bible is but a history of spirit manifestations, 
i And so the Spiritualism of to-day—some of it—en- 
of Christianity. A 
portion of modern Spiritualists (small, perhaps in 


| braces the essential doctrines 


! proportion to the whole, but vet respeetable in num- 
Dber and inereasing,) profess at least to belicve in the 
omission of Jesus, and the cardinal deetrmes of the 
| Bible, as sincerely as the Adveutists; and these faeta 

ought not to be disregarded. Pit the belief of J. 
rR . Wadsworth avainst that of Moses Hull—or the 
Haron Philosophy of A. J. Davis against: the 
| Religion of Jesus—Pantheism against Theisin, or 


Atheism against both; 
awainst itse IE or Christianity against 


but dort pit Spiritualism 
italt, Don't 
make a Esp cially 
ought Adventists to mehe this distmeticon, though 
the popwar churches do not; for (hey are in an es- 
lpeejal sense Spiritualists They 
be, (: aql have ne reason to doubt the 
ont oe 


“versus” where there isn’t any. 


are, 6r profess to 


fret.) À 


ANN |s eomme lo 
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to them the ie res of the kKinedem, aud warn 
them of things which shortly be. These 
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must 
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ations, and of equal authority, 
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em stl a Spantuslist. though a be hever in both the 
nret and the second cumming oF Jesus, 
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| Harmonia, Mich., Tune, 1862, 
t 


The A merean poop leare under treatment. They 
fof four nillons of their telow-countrs men, tke rte 
| hell in a worse than Fas plan bondage, Ehe dis- 
case is ehrome nud dee n seated; but the treatmerd 
Js herete, and must ulamately prevail.  Tiave tath, 
| be patient, and on with the war tor the Uuton! 


—[ New York Tribune. 
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ly ‘lity. Tite Mormons, though an-Orthodox, yot 

CELA dae eRe a ee Ges 4a. l adopt the bitte as their standard. and seemingly are 
EETA SES e A NED EEE , far ahead of all other sects in following, practically, 
Tar New Kercecic is poblisbed weekly, at one duiiar the patriarchs and prophets cf Bible times. The 
a year: six mon.ha, fifty cents; sirsie copies post gard Shakers, somewhat peculiar in their relizious views, 
aia a PE Saree EE | are yet the farthest remoted from everything in the 
Remittances should be ‘ade in bills of Obis, Bactern. ae of popular ines and at ther, and the 
Rediana State, or Detroit banks, Treasory nutes, esin or | OMbodox Bible Perfectionists, are, perhaps, the most 
stamp. Address, |striking illustrations of saccessfal Socialism. The 
| Berlin Higbts Socialists, though not an organized 
CLEVELAND, Ohio. | body, and representing almost every shade of re- 
s i izions cpinion. from moderate Orthodoxy to arowed 
Socialism. | Atheism, are, next to the Shakers, witbout much 

The New York Tribune, in speaking of the bill doubt, freer from every form of immorality or excess 
granting land to actual settlers, proposes that the: than any other class of people. So. if one were fa- 
people in their several localities, or at least numbers: miliar with the character and history of the various 
of families acquainted with each other, combine, pay social movements that have been attempted in this 
the expenses of an agent to select fur them a favor- jand other countries, and the rciizious and rocial 
able locality, and then, with a doctor, teacher, cler- | *'**% of the individuals engaged in them. it might be 
gyman, &c., of their own choice, emizrate in a body | shown that they were characterized by no theories, 
to the locality chosen, or at least gather there, and | '" rezard to love ees peculiar to Socialists 
thus enjoy from the first many at least of the advan- į 75 4 elass. Socialists have no such peculiar views; 
tazcs of civilization and social life, which are denied :and are no more likely to adopt views, in relation to 
to common pioneers, who scatter about, or remain a ` these matters. different from those generally received, 


THE NEW REPUBLIC. 


NEW REPUBLIC, 


long time isolated, the “nearest neighbor being per- 
haps miles off, and then a rough, repul~ive customer, 
with whom we desire the least intercourse possible.” 

Now there could possibly be nothing more sensi- 
ble and practical than this advice. And it embraces 
the whole theory, and if adopted weuld crabrare the 


whole practice, of Socialism. Like ail other propo- 


sitions for the improvement of the moral, social, in- | 


tellectual, rcligions, or physical conditicn of the race, 
that have becn anyway cut of tlhe beaten track, So- 
cialism has met the determined and viclent opposi- 
tion of the Conservative wor'd, who acespt nothing 
not time-horored, and has been associated, in the 
minds of the the people at large, with some kind or 
other of innovation upon the estabiisied morality 
and order. 


Progressive ideas have all a more or less intimate 
connection, and Socialism may, indirectly, have an 
important connection with revolutionary or radical 
ideas, correct or false, in relation to mariage, and 
the gencral association, in the various departments, 
of the sexes. So may the emigration of the Pilgrims 
from the Mother Country have had a direct bearing 
upon the reforms that have sprung up in this Coun- 
try as a natural and legitimate outgrowth of the 
mental freedom, which that very movement of the 


i than are other people, except as one step in progress 
prepares the way for another. On this principle So- 
“Malists are the more I:kely to be investigators and 
experimenters in relation to these questions so vi- 
| tally connected with man’s serial well-being, and to 
adopt, in the agzrezate, a creat’variety of views and 
; theories, just as the peeple of this country are more 
i divided up into relizig us sects and parties, and, tem- 
porary at least, more favorable to “isms,” than are 
Ithe people of the Old World, who are vet to pass 
i through the transition period, which is necessarily 
| characterized by inconsistency, vascillation, change. 


What, then, are the essential characteristics of So- 
rcishism? The Tribune has suzeested a practical 
‘illustration of them. Socialism is not the adoption 
“of any particular moral, reltzious or social theories 
per practices, but it is the claiming and exercising of 
‘the richt, on the part of any namber of individuals, 
of selecting their own locality, their own associates, 
rand adopting their own theories, rules and regula- 
i tions, and in all respects instituting such arrange- 
| ments, and iiving such life, not conficting with the 
| nizhts of others, as in thcir own estimation shall best 
| promote their own happiness and well-being. 


It is a question that has been raiscd, whether 


ithese classes have the right thus to institute sccisl 


Pilgrims, bigoted as they themselves were, had the | regulations of their own, which, possibly, may be in 


direct effect to establish. 


Socialism has been acecpted and adopted by indi- land the most scrious cpposition, in one way or an- 


viduals and bodies of people, of every conccivable 
shade of religious belief, and social practice. The 
Oneida Perfectioni+ts, while, if I understand them, 
shockingly un-Orthodox in their social theories and 
life, are strictly pious, take Jesus Christ for their 
pattern, and in all their religious belief are the far- 
thest possible removed from everything like Inf- 


t 
direct conflict with the established arrangements; 
| 
| 


pather, has been made to the carrying out of such at- 


tempis. The Mormons, Perfectionists, Free Lovers, 
and even the Shakers, have all in their turn been 
bitterly cpposed, but, as in all such cases, the oppo- 
sition has only seemed to afford them additional 
strength; and they are all of them, to-day, whatever 
may be said of their peculiar views, on various 


169 


questions, examples of the success of the true and ‘are the main thing; and somebody must procure 
fundamental idea of Socialism: The right of individ- ‘them. You will each do what you feel called upoa 


uals or classes to adopt such theories and practical | to do, and we shall find no fault. 


life, as in their esteem shall best promote their own 
and the general good. 


Motive. 


The following passage is quoted by the Investiga- 
tor, or rather by one of its Contributors, and credited 
to the New Rerustic:— 


“Motives, say some, control the man—but it is the 
man that makes the motive, rather than the motive 
the man, as Coleridge truly remarks.” 


This passage occurs in an article of one of our Con- 
tributors. It is the design of the Conductor of this 
Journal to make it the medium for the communica- 
tion of all sorts of ideas on all sorts of questions; and 
it isa pleasure to him to publish articles from a wri- 
ter at once so able and so conservative as the author 
of the above; but he will hold himself responsible 
for no ideas or sentiments of his Contributors; and 
be would prefer that no article should be credited to 
the New Repustac, that does not appear as editorial. 

If the writer of the above quotation means to say 
that nian is not a creature of circumstances, and is 


Our friends will by this time, perhaps, be glad te 
learn in regard to the reception the New Repustre 
has met, and whut its future prospects are. Hon- 
esty and frankness compel the saying, that, judging 
from the expressions that have come to us, the Paper 
is liked as well as we could ask or expect. It will 
not be our practice to publish flattering notices and 
testimonia!s that we receive. Two quotations, from 
lecturers, traveling extensively, may suffice. A lec- 
turer at the West says: “I have yet to find a single 
person who has seen the New Rervustic, that does 
not like it.” Anotherat the East remarks: “I have 
found that liberal persons, on becoming acquainted 
with the New Repuatic, invariably subscribe for it.” 

In a word, our Journal is not what it might be, 
and not what we expect it will be, but the decision 
of its readers is such that we are bound, in modesty 
and deference to their opinion, to conclude that it is 
worth publishing; ard we expect to continue it, at 
the cost of whateverexertion. From present indica- 
tions, we confidently expect a gratifving success, 
but it will require a very large circulation, to ensure 


mot compelled to believe or disbelieve according to ithe publication of eight hundred and thirty-two 
evidence, I do not agree with him. Man is in him. | double column pages a year, on paper that costs half 
self a positive power, and in an important sense, and | the subscription price, and in all respects in the most 
to a great degree, is capable of molding conditions, | careful and laborious manner, without the most toil- 


I believe in the almost omnipotence of Will, and the 
positiveness of Character to all else, but afterall man 
is what he is because circumstances are what they 
are. He may toa great extent be superior to present 
and external circumstances, but in the hands of the 
great Fate, man is entirely negative, a mere crea- 
ture; the “centerstance” is itself a circumstance. 


Now is the Time. 


The first quarter of the publication of the New 
Repustic has nearly expired. A good many have 
availed themseives of the privilege of sending three 
months’ subscriptions. We were glad of all such 
subscribers. The question now is, whether they 
consider the New RerurLic worth to them the 
money it costs. If so, we trust they will renew at 
an early day. It is a decided convenience to pub- 


lishers, to have subscriptions, that are to be renewed, 
l 


renewed before their expiration. 


some exertion, and severest personal sacrifice. 


Notices. 


Western OLive Brancn.—By some means the 

i Western Olive Branch, which we have all along 
wanted in exchange, and which the Editor assures 
us has been regularly sent, has failed to reach us un- 
til recently. We gladly put it into our iist of Re- 
form Journals. The Editor, Mrs. Carrie Filkins 
Bush, is a woman of rare encrgy and perseverat.ce, 
and entirely devoted, body and soul, to the cause of 
form. We have an especial interest in all Reform 


Journals, and all who are laboring earnestly and 
t honestly for human good, but we have a very espe- 
| cial interest in the Western Olive Branch, and be- 
lieving as we do in the efficacy of a combination of 
praver and will, we donate these in liberal measure 


| towards its continued success, Monthly. Fiiy 


eents a year. 
DovGLass’ 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Moxtnty.—Edited by Frederick 


It saves extra la- | Douglass, the eloquent and talented fuzit@e slave. 


bor, and enables the publisher to make his calcula- | Having for many vears subscribed for and read the 


tions as to the number of copies to print, &c. 

A great proportion of our three months’ subscri- 
bers are in clubs, and some of these were got up by 
traveling agents. Will not cach member of these 
clubs see to it that the club is made up again, with 
as many additions as possible, and the money and 
names forwarded promptly? And let any single 
subscribers look for names to send with their own. 


There is no other way in which you can help a paper | « 


so much as by sending clubs of subscribers. Good 
articles are always acceptable, but the subscribers 


journals Mr. Douglass has published, we have firmly 
settled down upon the opinion that he is a very read- 
able writer. Perhaps no other man has done so 
much to inspire the colored people of this country 
with a spirit of manliness and self-respect, as Fred- 
erick Douglass. Himself a triumphant vindication 
of the colored man’s ability to rise to a position of at 
least equaiity with the white race, he has exerted 
himself energetically and nobly to Lring his race up 
to his own level. May he live long to put to 
shame and confusion of faco” the deniers of man’s 
equality with man. Monthly. One dollar a year. 
Rochester, N., Y. 
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The Protection of Society from Crime. 


BY W. BYRD POWELL, M. D. 


aD 


CHAPTER II. 
THE NATURAL 


Volney, in his “Law of Nature,’ in treating of the 
natural laws, says that they should be regarded as 
“real commands, to which man is to conform, under 
the express penalty of punishment attached to their 
infraction’; and George Combe, throughout his in- 
valuable work, the “Constitution of Man,” takes the 
same view of the subject. Hesays: “On the whole, 
therefore, no adequate reason appears for regarding 
the consequences of physical accidents in any other 
light than as direct punishments for the infringe- 
ments of the natural laws, and indirectly as a means 
of accomplishing moral and religious improvement.” 


LAWS. 


My judgment and my moral sentiments revolt at 
these views of the subject, hecausé they make God 
appear to be less just and merciful that even an or- 
dinarily good man. Allow me to illustrate this: 


A man, knowing that it is raining, and that the 

rain freezes as it falls, and that consequently the 

steps at his door and the pavement before them are 
covered with ice, ventures out upon a charitable 
duty, and in doing so strives at every step to main- 
tain, in its fullest integrity, the law of cravitotion; 
nevertheless he loses his equ'librium, falls, and 
breaks his arm. This injury is regarded by many 
natural moralists and philosophers as a direct pun- 
ishment for breaking the law of gravitation. A 
sportsman has the fire-lock of his gun caught by a 
bush; hence it is discharged, and his neighbor, fifty 
yards distant, is killed. Now there is no law in any 
civilized country that would inflict punishment for 
ttis unfortunate event. Now admit these two cases 
to be facts, could any morally constituted man avoid 
the inference that civil society in the second instance 
manifested more justice and benevolence than God 
did in the first? Was there any motive to cerime or 
wrong in either case? The response is most indu- 
bitably negative. There was in neither case any in- 
tentional delinquency, hence there was no crime, and | 
consequently no just demand for punishment, 
yet the former, though he strove to avoid the delin- 
quency, had his arm fractured for his unintentional 
delinquency. 

The whole advantage in favor of the justice and 
humanity in the second instance is not all told. In! 
the first instance, the only sufferer was the delin- | 
quent himself, but in the second, another individual. 
In other respceets the two cases are alike—both hap- 
pened without motive or intention. In tho second 
instance no civilized court would inflict punishment, 
although soviety suffered by it in the loss of one 
of its members. 


A nd | 


In the first instance, although | 
no injury could result to any second party, yet. 
God’s justice could not spare him, but as a penalty | 
for doing what he did not desire to do, but on the cluded in the idea of almighty power, then such 


contrary used his utmost ability toavoid doing, breaks 
hisarm. I envy not those whose moral sense fources 
them to such a conclusion with reference to God's 
providence. 


Punishment is a reward im pain or suffering for 
crime committed. It is pain inflicted for crime; and 
crime is a wicked act, which cannot happen without 
a criminal intention to do injury to some second 
person. According to our common law, there can 
be no crime where there is “a want or defect of will,” 
and this will must be vicious; therefore infants, 
idiots and lunatics cannot commit crime, because 
with them will is defective. Actions, by the same 
law, by “misfortune or chance,” those by “ignorance 
or mistake” and those by ‘‘compulsion” are not crim- 
inal, -because they indicate no vicious intention or 
volition. If we admit the necessity or expediency 
of punishment, it will be admitted that these distinc- 
tions are just and proper. 


With reference to the natural laws, no distinctions 
‘exist; the man who taker poison by accident suffers 
in common with the man who takes it with the mo- 
tive to self-destruction; for infants, idiots and luna- 
tics, there is no more exemption than for Bacons and 
Websters. If, then, we are to regard the conse- 
quences that follow delinquency to the natural laws 
ras punishments, then we must place the great Legis- 
Tales of the Universe in the same category with our 
| wild savages, who inflict the same penalty upon 
| those who kill by accident as upon those who kill by 
| design or with a vicious will. 


In conclusion, then, I am constrained to add that 

I cannot avoid regarding it as an outrageous abuse of 

philosophy and language, to regard the fracture of 

| the arm in the case above supposed, and all similar 

‘phenomena, as direct, or even indirect, punishments 

| for delinquency to the law of gravitation, or any other 
| natural law. 


| 


It is now pertinent for my readers to inquire for 
information in relation to the Hght in which we 
should view such phenomena. I explain: Those 
laws or rules of action which all classes of philoso- 
'phers denominate the natural laws, do exist. Ft is 
l furthermore assumed by all peoples that a supreme 
intelligence, denominated God in our language, 
founded them, and his motives for so doing need 
constitute no part of this enquiry; Ict it suffice, how- 
ever, to say that all of the wise and good of our 
specics who have investigated these laws, have con- 
cluded that they are indispensable to us—that in 
their establishment our greatest good and happiness, 
as a race, were Wisely, justly, and kindly consulted. 

Now, if we conclude that God is immutable—that 
his laws are like himself, and that in the founding 
| of his laws he aimed at the harmony of the Universe 
i and the greatest good and happiness of his creatures, 
as races, then it follows that it is not in his power ta 
save individuals from the consequences of delinquen- 
cy to his, the natural laws. If mutability be in- 
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power does not belong to him. . Admit, Í repeat, the 
immutability of his character, and the conclusion I 
have arrived at is irresistible, unless it can be shown 
that his laws are mutable, though he is immutable. 
But grant this, and there is an end of science. But 
thus far in the progress of the world’s investigations, 
the natural laws have been found to be immutable, 
and so they are conceded by the universal consent of 
philosophers. 

If we contemplate God as a philanthropist, we 
must arrive at the same conclusion. For if to save 
a man from breaking his arm, leg or neck by falling 
from off a house, he were to abrogate the law of grav- 
itation, or any other law that might be involved, he 
would thug, to save one individual, derange his entire 
Universe, and bring suffering to the remaining mil- 
lions of his creatures. 


We may concede further, that it is possible, in the 
course of the vast future, that the species will come 
to understand the natural laws generally, and will 
acquire a disposition to obey them; nevertheless 
such is the character of our faculties, that we shall 
still fail to obey them, but probably in a less degree 
than at present; hence we may concede that those 
phenomena which we denominate accidents will al- 
ways happen. 

I am reminded by the advocates of punishment 
that pain and suffering attend those injuries which 
result from the infringement of the natural laws, and 
therefore the intention was punishment. I admit 
the fact, but deny the inference. On the contrary, I 
affirm that God cannot consistently with the immu- 
tability or philanthropy of his character, prevent 
those injuries which result from delinquency to his 
laws. Talso affirm that his providence bears ample 
evidence that he was, in the founding of his laws, 
neither indifferent nor negligent to the consequences 
of delinquency to his laws; nay, more, that he has 
manifested the most unbounded benevolence toward 
those who become injured, is clearly apparent, If 
he had been indifferent to those of his unfortunate 
creatures who become injured by their delinquency, 
he would have made no provision for the heating or 
restoration of the injured parts, and if he had been 
Lenzvolent without wisdom, he would have absolved 
them from all pain. 


Butin his wisdom, he attached’ 
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much more extensive than the first, my habits were 
at least very nearly what they should have been, and 
the treatment was of the same character; conse- 
quently the injury did not affect my general health. 
I gained flesh every day, and suffered none, except 
when the position and repose of my leg was disturb- 
ed. But suppose it had given me no pain upon mo- 
tion,—is it not probable that by motion during sleep 
or otherwise, its recovery would have been defeated? 
Was it not, then, a great mercy that the lcg gave me 
pain as frequently as it was moved by its own mus- 
cular action? 


I conclude, then, that God has not the power to 
prevent these accidents and injurics, compatibly with 
either his immutability or philanthrcpy; and in view 
of this state of things his benevolence and wisdom 
made provision for the most proper and speedy re- 
storation, compatibly with his general providence. 
If punishment had been contemplated, the restora- 
tive process would have defeated it. 


As another evidence of the truth of the preceding 
‘arguments, I will remark that I have never known 
an individual who regarded his sufferings under 
l such circumstances as having been intended as pen- 
alties or punishments, but as the necessary sequents 
of unavoidable actions. Further, during the forty 
years of my observation and reflection in this rela- 
tion, I have not observed a single unfortunate cir- 
cumstance in human society to which the preceding 
argument, or some modification of it, was not as ap- 
plicable as to the cases assuincd for illustration. 

Man exists in relation to many classes of Jaw, as 
the automatic or organic, the animal, the domestic, 
the social, the religious, the moral, business, me- 
chanical, chemical and municipal, and he is s^ con- 
stituted that suffering is as inseparable from their 
infraction, respectively, as an effect is from its cause; 
and the suffering is very generally reformatory in its 
influence. Itis not felt asan act of another, and for 
the purpose of revenge, or punishment. It awakens 
the moral sentiments, subdues the animal propensi- 
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ties, induces reflection, and the result is generally an 
increase of patience, forbearance and prudence. In 
fine, it rarcly fails to improve the character, and 
hence the reason why human character generally 
improves with age, and the contrary only happens 


pain to the process of recovery under certain circuin- | with vicious or depraved organizations. 


stances, and for certain kind and useful purposes. 


Under the administration of our conventional sta- 


Firstly, without pain we could not in many instances | tutes, punishment is not a necessary sequent, for 
know the extent of the injury; and secondly, wiih- | many escape it; it cannot therefore be regarded asa 
out pain there would be no guarantee for that quiet | direct and unavoidable effect of crime, but of the ar- 
and repose which are essential to recovery. bitrary causes which conspire to inflict it; and fur- 
Mr. Combe says that broken bones are attended | ther, it is not always just, even when thought to be 
with great pain. I infer from this statement that expedient; because of the errors in the rules of law, 
he has never had the expericnce of one. Ihave had ; in the judgment of the court, dishonesty or incapaci- 
a fracture of both of my legs, but not at the same | ty of witnesses, and the impossibility of a thorough 
time. When the first fracture occurred, my habits | appreciation of all the attending circumstances, 
were not what they ought to have been, and the | which conspire to defeat it. 
treatment was worse, and consequently I suffered Punishment, furthermore, originates in the lower 
much. When the second happened, which was or animal faculties, such as are common to dogs and 
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ether brutes, and is usually directed by an intellec- 
tually- misguided conscience; and so far as the pun- 
ishment originated in the animal faculties, just so far 
will it arouse the same faculties in the delinquent. 
He knows that the punishment is not a necessary 
sequent of his own act»; and the malignity and de- 
sire of vengeance which he observes displayed toward 
him, is conclusive to him that it does not flow from 
the human sentiments; hence he infers that it is in- 
tended as a forced consideration for his crime, and 
consequently his animal nature rises in rebellion, 
and if reflection should be induced, it will not be di- 
rected to his rudimentally moral nature, but to the 
means by which he may evade the penalty, and ob- 
tain vengeance upon society. 

Punishment, therefore, has just as great a tenden- 
cy to make men worse, as suffering has to make 
them better; and the same difference exists in their 
influences respectively upon the minds of those who 
witness them. 

The difference between suffering and punishment 
has not been noted by any one, so far as I have 
learned, more particularly for the purpose of render- 
ing the former a remedial agent fur the protection of 
society. As suffering attends punishment, and may 
also obtain with or without being a penalty, I have 
found it difficult to enable people to comprehend the 
difference; and for the reason that people generally 
easily porceive resemblances, but very few differ- 
ences, more especially when they are such as exist 
in quality; nevertheless, all can be made to appre- 
ciate the difference becwecn the cases which may be 
cited to illustrate the qualitative differences and their 
consequences. 

A gentleman in crossing the river on the ice, slips 
through and drowns, and as a very natural conse- 
quence his wife suffers; but will any one contend 

- that her suffering is a penalty or punishment for any 
crime or wrong she may have committed? I pre- 
sume not. And does not such suffering usually im- 
prove the character? 

Another woman is in the state prison for having 
tried to poison her neighbcr. Does she not suffer 
also? But does any one believe that she will come 
out any better than she went in? Would society 
upon the faith of it be willing to receive her? Why 
not? For the best of all reasons—it is felt by all 
that there is an incompatibility between punishment 
and moral improvement. 


The difference, therefore, between the two kinds 
of suffering, is this: The first, thouch painful, ex- 
hausts itself and affords a feeling of relief, and under 
the circumstances it is normal, approved of by our 
moral sentiments, and commands the moral sympa- 
thy of others. The second is attended with suspi- 
cion, jealousy, hatred, obstinacy, concealment, and 
intentional delinquency when practicable; all of 
which is positively incompatible with moral im- 
provement. 

I trust that all of my readers have now a clear 
conception of the difference between normal and pe- 
nal suffering, and also between their necessary or 
consequent influence upon the character. 


“Thank God, ahd Renew Your Faith in 
that Providence.” 


The New York Daily Tribune for June 18 copies 
the act of Congress, “prohibiting slavery forever is 
all Territories of the United States,” and with pro- 
priety congratulates the Country on its passagn 
The Tribune says of it: “Had this act been passed 
in 1784—-when Mr. Jefferson proposed one essen- 
tially the same—the fratricidal war in which we are 
now involved would never have existed.” The 
Tribune’s next paragraph closes thus: “Champions 
of Freedom and Justice for All! thank God that 
you have lived to see this day, and renew your 
faith in that Providence which permits no generous 
effort to fail of its ultimate triumy-b.” Had this 
Providence power, in 1784, to procure the passage 
of such an act, and thus to prevent all the ignorance, 
cruelty, wretchedness and misery that have resulted 
from the contrary course? If it had not that power 
then, whence has it derived that power since? Is 
“that Providence” a dependent power for what is to 
be done in the future? If so, where is the relia- 
bility? On the other hand, if it has all this while 
possessed the requisite power, what has there been 
wanting but the disposition—the good-will for its 
exercise ? 

While such a Providence is preached, and people 
are by such preaching kept ignorant enough to 
have faith in it, wars, with their atrocities and suf- 
ferings, will never cease. “The Lord is a man of 
war.” “The great Wisdom” is a mun of war. AN 
gods have always been men of war, and always will 
be. We shall never have good-will and righteous- 
ness among men until they are under the influence 
of men of peace, Orson S. Murray. 
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The Growth of the Soul. 


There is an atmosphere around each soul, ss 
there is around cach tree, and this God takes care 
of as he does the air, and only in a measured time 
ean the soul gather from it what it contains of nour- 
ishment. The soul, therefore, must have time for 
growth or grow unsoundly. The soul's sympathies 
are the soul's foliage, and only when the just rele 
tions exist between sympathetic absorption and the 
direct imbibition of the nutrient juices, does the soul 
grow strongly and healthily. The prime condition 
of such a growth as this, is time, Storms muat 
wrestle with it. Winds must breathe through it 
Rains must descend upon it, year after year. In 
darkness and in light it must stand and absorb those 
elements that minister to its forces and fibre. A 
soul thus growing will become larger and more 
beautiful than when forced at the root, beyond pow- 
er of absorption in the leaves.—_[J. G. Holland. 


PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 
NEW REPUBLIC. 


At atime so momentous as the present, there is an impor- 
ative demand for tho exercise of all the wisdom, heroism, 
self-sacrifice, charity, and the forgetting of all past differ- 
ences, and the sinking of all worldly ambition, in one sub- 
lime, prayerful, dctermined, brotherly effort to save our be- 
Poved country from the terrible ruin that more than threat- 
ens to swallow up our liberties, prosperity, peace. How to 
eonquer the rebela, is not all of the great problem that 
mast besettied before there is any certainty that we, asa 
Nation, have anything in the future to hopo for. 


The New Repvs.ic has two leading and distinctive ob- 
jects : Firat, by humble and modest, but earnest and thor- 
engh effort, to promote, to the fullest extent of its ability, 
that fraternity of feeling among all parties and classes of 
society, on which our salvation so vitally depends. Sec- 
ond, to discuss, in a free, untrammeled manner, but in no 
partizan, dogmatical or dictatorial spirit, all of those fun- 
damental and practical questions and principles of Govern- 
ment and human rights which the adjustment of our Na- 
tional politics will involve. 


Society isdivided into three distinct and leading classes. 
The Radical Reformer, the Liberal Conservative, and the 
epponent of Progress. The tendencies of the times are 
toward a union of the first two classes. No radical reform 
or idtea has been advocated, but has embodied an impor- 
tant, though possibly mixed and partial truth. The agita- 
tion of single reform:, has been useful mainly in the way 
of preparing the public mind fora comprehensive undeci- 
tanding and thorough adjustment of, the great political 
end social questions that lic at the basis of our National 
bappiness and well-being. The law of extremes and equi- 
librium isa universal law. Extremisms in reform have 
been necessary to balance tho opposite extreme of station- 
ary conservatism. The illustration has been that of ex- 
tremos; tho tendency now is toward equilibrium. 


The aim of. the New Repvsuic will be to combine an 
earnest and energetic radicalism with a wise conservatism. 
It will advocato all rational reforms, and seck to promote a 
greater unity of feoling, and concort of action, and com- 
prehensiveness of view, among all classes of reformers. 
It will take sides with no party, and will never be involved 
in personal or party quarrels, of any kind, or in any degree. 
So faras it acknowledges and follows leadership, Jesus 
Christ will be its standard in morals, and Thomas Jefferson 
in politics. It will advocate a reconstruction in our Gov- 


ernment so far as to allow of a settlement of the Slavery f’ 


question in such & manner as not to involve the sacrifice of 
justice, freedom, human rights, a sound policy and the Na- 
tion’s safety, on the one hand, or unconstitutional and des- 
potic methods on the other. It will advocate a radical 
revolution in politics and governmental administration, so 
far as there has been a departure from the Jefforsonian 
Platform, aud systematic and persistent violation of the 
fundamental prinoiples of the Government. It will be an 
eapecial advocate of simplicity and coonomy in Govern- 
ment, and attempt to demonstrate tho correctness of the 
doctrine that “that Government is bost that governs 
Least.” It will advocate a uniform and national system of 
eurrency, a uniform and humane system of prison disci- 
pline,uniform marriage and divorce laws,a new and improved 
aystem of representation, and present suggestive ideas on 
the subject of schools, internal improvements, post-of- 
fse regulations &o. It will also give the thoughts of the 
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ablest writers on Anthropological and Physiological sci- 
ence, 

It will not aim te be a news-paper, but will note and 
comment upon, the World’s progress, and the lcading 
events of the times. 

Terms: At the rate of one dollar a year for any length 


of time. Address, 
NEW REPUBLIC, 
Cleveland, O. 


Reform Journals. 


We propose, as a token of fraternal appreciation, 
and for the convenience of our readers, to keep 
standing in our columns, for a few weeks, the fol- 
lowing list (which may be enlarged from time tọ 
time) of Reform Journals. 

BANNER OF LIGHT. 

A large weekly journal, devoted to Spiritualism 
and Reform literature.— Luther Colby Editor. Two 
dollars a year. Address, Banner of Light, Boston, 
Mass. 

LIBERATOR. 

A leading Garrisonian journal—free for the dis- 
cussion of all subjects—Wm. Lloyd Garrison, 
Editor. Two dollars and fifty cents a year. 221 
Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


INVESTIGATOR. 


Infidel journal.—Horace Seaver, Editor. Twe 
dollars a year. 103 Court St., Boston, Mass. 
PINE AND PALM. 
Anti-Slavery.—James Redpath, Editor. Twe 


dollars a year. Address, Boston, Mass. 
ANTI-SLAVERY STANDARD. 

National Organ of the Garrisonian Abolitionists. 
Two doilarsa year. No. 48 Beekman St., New York. 
HERALD OF PROGRESS. 

Devoted to the Harmonial Philosophy, and gene- 
ral Reform.—Andrew Jackson Davis, Editor. Two 
dollars a year. 274 Canal St., New York. 

THK PRINCIPIA. 

A religious Anti-Slavery journal. 


ell, Editor. Two dollars a year. 
New York. 


William Good- 
104 William 8t., 


DOUGLASS’ MONTHLY, 


Frederick Douglass, Editor. One dollar a year. 

Rochester, N. Y. 
THE CIRCULAR. 

Organ of the Oneida Perfectionists.—One dollar a 

year, or free. Address, Circular, Oneida, N. Y. 
THE SIBYL. 

Devoted to Dress and other Reforms.—Dr. Lydia 
Sayer Hasbrouck, Editor. Fifty cents a year. Ad- 
dress, Middletown, Orange Co., N. Y. 


THE PROGRESSIVE AGE. 
Monthly. Fifty cents a year. Hopedale, Maes. 
THE MAYFLOWER. 

Devoted to tho Interests of Woman.—Miss 
Lizzie Bunnell, Editor. Semi-Monthly. Fifty cente 
ayear. Peru, Jnd. 

WESTERN OLIVE BRANCH. 

Devoted to Temperance, Woman’s Rights, and 
General Reform. Mrs. Carrie D. Filkins Bush, 
Editor. Monthly. Fifty cents a year. Address, 
Western Olive Branch, Indianapolis, Ind. 

RISING TIDE. 

Spiritualistic. Monthly, Seventy five cents a year. 

Independence, Iowa. 


& 
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THE HERALD OF PROGRESS, 


ANDREW JACKSON DAVIS, Editor, 
Assisted by an Association of Able Writers and 
Correspondents. 


———0 


A Cosmopolitan Journal of Health, Progress and 
Reform, devoted to no Sect, belonging to no Party, 
not given to one idea. The attention of all Re- 
formatory, Progressive, and Spiritual minds is invi- 
ted to the following distinctive features of 

THE HERALD OF PROGRESS: 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS, 
MEDICAL WHISPERS, 
AND PRESCRIPTIONS 
BY THE EDITOR, 
VOICES FROM THE PEOPLE, 
TEACHINGS OF NATURE, 
Doings of the “ Moral Police,” 
SPIRITS MYSTERIES, 
TIDINGS BROM THE INNER LIFE, 
PULPIT AND ROSTRUM, 
BROTHERHOOD, 
CHILDHOOD, 
LAWS AND SYSTEMS. 

Also, choice Poetry and attractive Miscellany, 
embracing translations from the French and Ger- 
man; faithful historical portraitures, life sketches of 


notable persons, late improvements in science and |. 


art, news, &c., «c. 
THE HERALD OF PROGRESS 
is published every SATURDAY, on a folio of 


[FIFTH EDITION NOW READY. ] 
A Book for Every Household. 


THE 
HARBINGER OF HEALTI, 
Containing 
MEDICAL PRESCRIPTIONS, 

FOR THE 
HUMAN BODY AND MIND. 


By Anprew Jackson Davis, 
Formerly known as “ The Poughkeepsie Clairvoy- 
ant and Seer.” 


Just published, a new and rare volume, designed 
as a popular Handbook of Health, adapted for use 
in the family, hospital and camp. The work con- 
tains more than 

Three Hundred Prescriptions 
for the treatment and cure of over one hundred dif- 
ferent diseases and forms of disease incident to thia 
climate. 

(<> The Author’s Prescriptions are given in the 
light of the “Superior Condition,” a state in which 
every organ and function of the human system is 
transparently disclosed, with the most appropriate 


‘remedy for the greatest varicty of cases. 


The Harbinger of Health cannot fail to awaken 
intense interest in the minds of the most intelligent 
of the Medical Profession, and will prove invaluable 
to the general reader, containing, as it does, infor- 
mation concerning methods of treatment hitherto 
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eight pages, for Two Dollars per annum, or One | unknown to the world, and imparting important 
ix rahla. anea W , ; 

Dollar for six months, payable in advance. To suggestions respecting the 


Clubs, three copies to the same post oflice, $5; Ten 
Copies, $16; Twenty Copies, $30. 
We shall be glad to receive the names of all per- 
sons who would be likely to subscribe. 
07 Specimen copies sent free. Address, 
A. J. DAVIS & Co., 
274 Canal St., N. Y. 


SELF-HEALING ENERGIES, 
which are better than medicine. 
Itisa plain simple guide to health, with no 
quackery, no humbug, no universal panacea. 


©? 


Sent by Mail for One Dollar. 
Published and for sale at the office of the Herald 


A full assortment of PROGRESSIVE BOOKS | of Progress, 274 Canal Street, New York. 


kept constantly on hand. 


O 
Agent for Boston, 
BELA MARSH, 14 Bromfield strect. 
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PROGRESSIVE ANNUAL, 
FOR 


Eighteen Hundred and Sixty-Two, 
Comprising an Almanac, a Spiritual Register, 
and a Gencral Calendar of Reform. 


—0— 


Published at the office of ‘‘ The Herald of Progress.” 
A. J. DAVIS & Co., 
No. 274 Canal Street, 
New York. 


Prico 15 cts. 10 Copies for $1. 


Four hundred and twenty-eight pages, 12mo, 
good paper and well bound. Price only One Dol- 
lar! A liberal discount to the trade. 

Single copies mailed free on receipt of price. 
Eighteen cents additional required, if sent to Cali- 
fornia and Oregon. 


Address A. J. DAVIS & CO., Publishers, 
274 Canal St., N. Y. 


8. S. BARRIF, Cleveland. 
S. S, 


D. P. BEDELL, New York. 
BARRIE & CO, 

DRALERS IN 
COAL OIL LAMPS, AND CARBON OIL, 


No. 116 Fank St., ---- Cleveland, Ohio. 


B-e%" Not to be undorsold by any House in the United 
States. 


YOUR ORDERS ARE SOLICITED. 


J.L. LOVELL, 
CLAIRVOYANT PHYSICIAN. 
TESTIMONIALS. 

a | a 
This is to certify, that in June, 1858, I received 
an injury in the foot by jumping from a horse, and, 
after Leing under the treatment of six of our most 
scientific physicians without receiving any benefit, 
and sullering much pain—being unable to walk—in 
June, 1860, through the influence of a friend, I put 
myself under the ticatment of Dr. J. L. Lovell, of 
Yarmouth, Me. I did not think he would succeed 
any better than the former physicians, but as my 
friend had been benefitted by him, I could but try, 
and in a short time I found I could walk. I took 
no medicine. The lameness caused other difficul- 
ties, but now Iam free from all suffering and enjoy 
good health. Any one wishing for further informa- 
tion can receive it by calling on me, or by writing to 
me. MARGARET B. FLANDERS. 
SoutH Garpiver, Nov. 20, 1860. 
Qe 
This is to certify that I have becn troubled with 
the bleeding, blind, and itching Piles for twenty-six 
years. Ihave consulted a number of physicians, 
but found no relief until last Spring I commenced ta- 
king Dr. J. L. Lovell’s medicine, and in three 
weeks I was relieved, and am now enjoying good 
health. I would recommend all that are troubled 
with Piles to call and see Dr. J. L. Lovell. 
MARTIN WARD. 
YARMOUTH, Nov. 20, 1860. 
ee eee G) cate 
This is to certify that having been afflicted with 
Disease of the Liver for twelve years, and having 
other complaints combined with that, I placed my- 
selfunder the care of Dr. J. L. Lovell, of Yarmouth, 
Me.,in January, 1859, and received great benefit 
from him; being so much relieved within a few 
months, that I could lic upon my left side, which I 
had not done during that time. 
AMANDA ESTES. 
BrEVENS’ Piarns, Oct. 2, 18500. 
o 
This is to certify that we, the undersigned, hav- 
iog been under the treatment of L. J. Lovell, Clair- 
voyant Physician, do cheerfully recommend him to 
all invalids, both as a physician and a gentleman. 
Mrs. Gro. BICKFORD, 
M araaRreT T. PERRY, 
ELENOR HUNTER, 
IZETTA PREBLE, 
Hannan Warp, 
ANN WARE, 


IRENA ADERTON, 
Harrier N. LINNEKEN. 


RıcHMOND, Oct. 19, 1860. 
0 


Examination and Prescription $1.—Terms Cash. 
J. L. LOVELL, 
Yarmouth, Me. 
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NEW SERIES OF TRACTS 
PUBLISHED BY THE 
AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY SCCIETY, 
ARE TO BE OBTAINED AT THE 
Anti-Slavery office, 48 Beekman street, New York; 106 
North-Tenth street, Phila.; and 221, Washington 
street, Boston. 

No. 1. Correspondence between Lydia Maria Child and 
Governor Wise and Mre. Mason, of Virginia. 5 
cents. 

No. 2. Victor Hugo on American Slavery, with letters 
of other distinguished individuals, viz., De Toc- 
queville, Mazzini, Humboldt, Lafayette, &c., 5 
cents. 

. 3. An Account of some of tho Principle Slave In- 
surrections during the last two centuries. By Josh- 
ua Coffin. 5 cents, 

No. 4. The New Reign of Terror in the Slaveholding 

States, fur 1859—'60. 10 cents. 
5. Danicl O'Connell on American Slavery; with other 
Irish Testimonies, 5 cents. 

. 6. The Right Way the Safe Way, proved by Emanci- 
pation in the West Indies, and elsewhere. By L. 
Maria Child. 10 cents. 

. 7. Testimonies of Capt. John Brown, at Harper's Ferry, 
with his address to the Court. 2 cents, 

. & The Philosophy of the Abolition Movement. 
Wendell Phillips. 5 cents. 

No. 9. The Duty of Disebedienee to the Fugitive Slave 

Act; An Appeal to the Legislature of Mavsachu. 
setts, Ly L. Maria Child, 5 cents. 


By 


No. 10. The Infidelity of Abolitionism. 
Garrison, 


By Wm. Lloyd 

scents, 

No. 11. Speech of John Hossack convicted of violation 
of the Fugitive Slave Act, at Chicago, Illinois. 3 
cents, 

. 12. Tho Patriarchal Institution, as described by Mcm- 
bers of its Own Family. Compiled by L. Maria 
Child. 5 cents. 

No. 13. No Slave-Hunting in the Old Bay State: An 
Appeal tu the People and Legislature of Maszachu - 
sctts. cents. 

No. If A Fresh Catalogue of Southern Outrages upon 

Northern Citizens, 10 cents, 

. 15. The Fugitive Savo Law and its Victims. By 
Rev, Samucl May, Jr. Revised and enlarged edi- 
tion. 13 cents single, $10 a hundred, 

No, 16. Tribute of William Ellery Channing to the Amer- 
icin Abolitivonists, for their Vindication of Freedom 
of Speech. 3 ecnts. 

No. 17. Arguiracnt of Wendell Phillips Against the Repent 
of the Personal Liberty Law, before the Committee 
of the Legislature, Jan, 29, 1861. 5 centa. 

. 18. A Voice from Harper’s Ferry. A Narrative of 
Events at Harper's Ferry ; with incidents prior and 
sub:cquent to its capture by Captain John Brown 
ond his men. By Osborne P. Anderson, one of the 
number. 15 cents, 

19. The Abolition of Slavery the Right of the Govern- 
ment under the War Power. 5 cente. 


No. 
No. 20. The Loyalty and Devotion of Colored Americane 
in the Revolution and Warof 1812. 5 cents. 
No. 21, In Memoriam, Testimonials to the Lifeand Char- 
acter of the late Francis Jackson. 5 cents. 
roy” A deduction of fifty per cent. will be made where 
a dozen or more copies are taken. Gratuitous copies will 
be sent by mail, for oxamination, on receiving the postage 
charge. 
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A GENERAL PROSPECTUS 


OF 
THE BOSTON INVESTIGATOR. 
VOLUME XXXII. 


The cause of Universal Mental Liberty, which 
secks to establish the claims and teachings of Nature 
and Reason, and to overthrow those of Superstition, 
Bigotry, and Priestcraft, still nceds the support of a 
free and independent press. 

We have no new principles to proclaim, and hence 
we shall keep to the old landmarks by which we 
have so long been guided, endeavoring as far as we 
are able to render the paper acceptable to all and 
subservient to national utility. Believing supersti- 
tion to be the bane of human improvement—the 
moral leprosy of mankind—our most especial object 
shall be,as it hitherto has been, to counteract its 


pernicious influence, and to expose, by every means 


in our power, the mischievous practice of that nu- 
merous class of pretenders who are perpetually di- 
recting the attention of their credulous followers to 
things above, that they may the more effectually de- 
prive them of things below, and attempting to recon- 
cile them to misery and degradation in this world, 
by promising them happiness and honor in another. 

Anti-religious, then, and anti-clerical, in connec- 
tion with universal mental freedom, are the distin- 
guishin. characteristics of the INVESTIGATOR. 
as our aim is tho promotion of human happiness hy 


means of mental cultivation, we shal! enrich our 


columns with whatever we may deem conducive 
thereto. We shall therefore present to our readers 


whatever we may find valuable in literatuie, art, or 
As we pretend not to amuse tho idle or 
soothe the ignorant, we shall have no pretty tales of 
mystery, to excite the imagination at the expense of 


science. 


the understanding; we shall, nevertheless, as much 
as possible, associate amusement with utility. 


our paper deserving of the patronage we solicit, and 
worthy of the cause we advocate. 

To the friends who have hitherto-stood by us, and 
who have kindly tendered their further assistance, 
we return our most grateful acknowledgments; and 
we call upon every one of congenial thought and 
feeling to countenance and support usin our uncom- 
promising hostility to religious imposture, which we 
consider the master-vico of the age. 

The InvesTiaaTor being the only paper published 
in the known world which takes the broad ground 
of freely investigating all subjects, moral, social, and 
religious, we ask of those who are opposed to super- 
stition, to religious cant and intolerance, to lend us 
their aid in extending its circulatiun. 

Teaus—T wo dollars per annum for a single copy; 
three dollars for two copies to one address. All let- 
ters should be directed to 

J. P. MENDUM, 
No. 103 Court St., 
Boston, Mass. 


But 


Ina 
word, we shall do the best we know how to render 


SPIRITUALISM. 


8. L. McFappen & LADY; 
CLAIRVOYANT 
HEALING AND TEST MEDIUMS, 


Have taken Rooms at 


No. 55 Euclid St., South Side Public Squere, 


SECOND FLOOR, 

Where they may be consulted in reference to ali 
diseases to which the human family is herr. 

They will, by their peculiar clairvoyant powers, 
accurately describe disease, and successfully pre- 
scribe for the same, without any previous knowledge 
of the patient. Tests of various kinds will also be 
given to satisfy the most incredulous, 

Come one ! come all! and be satisfied of the com- 


munion of Spirits—the Life Everlasting—the truths 
of the Bible—and the immortality of the soul. 


CHARGES IN ALL CASES MODERATE. 
Cleveland, Ohio, May 15th, 1862. 


The Fugitive Wife. 
A NEW AND INTERESTING BOOK. 
BY WARREN CHASE, 


BELA MARSH has just published an interesting 
work, written by Warren Case, author of “The 
Life Line of the Lone One,” the title of which js 
“THE Fugitive Wire;” being a Review, Criticism, 
and Commentary on Marriage, Adultery, and Di- 
vorce, Polygamy, Monogamy, Celibacy, and Free 
Love, Shakerism, Communism, and Socialism. In- 
terxpersed with Poems, Sketches of Actual Life, as 
seen by the author during many years travels, with 
proposed legal remedies for domestic troubles. 

Price, in paper binding, 25 cents; in cloth, 40 
cents,—sent by mail. 

Published and tor sale by 
BELA MARSH, 
14 Bromfield St., Boston. 

And by the Author. 


To the Diseased. 


There are persons in all parts of the country whe 
need medical advise and council in relation to their 
physical health, and the relation and influence of 
mind thereto. Those in Spirit life, in Mediumiste 
connection with those in earth life, (who, for years 
have made disease and its treatment a Study) are 
prepared to impart such advice and direction through 
the undersigned. 

Where the disease is described by the applicant 
the charge will be only fifty cents and two postage 
Stamps. If written out from autograph or lock of 
hair, $1 and two stamps. 

A. UNDERHILL, M. D. 

Cleveland, Ohio, April 24th, 1862. 

P. O. Address to Box 2763. 


MILO A. TOWNSEND, 
DEALER IN 
BOOKS, STATIONARY, WALL PAPER 


Toys and Fancy Articles, 
NEW BRIGHTON, PA. 


